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Role of Science in Communist China 
by Theodore H. E. Chen 
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sonal interest instead of some project 
in line with state plans. Another was 
censured because he had taught the 
theories of American biologist 
Thomas Morgan instead of the theo- 
ries of the Soviet scientist [Ivan V.] 
Michurin. A pathologist became a 
target of attack because he had ex- 
pressed the view that professional 
competence was more important 


than political or ideological quali- 
fications. A campaign was launched 
to popularize “painless childbirth” 
as an example of “advanced Soviet 
science.” When women complained 


of labor pains, the Communists in- 
sisted that there could not have been 
any pain, but only some possible 
“soreness.” Physicians had to fall in 
line, but privately some referred to 
the new method as “painless but sore 
childbirth.” 


Political Interference 


Political interference with science 
is found in many other areas. Mathe- 
maticians interested in theoretical 
study were criticized for their failure 
to apply their knowledge to produc- 
tion problems and to be of direct 
service to “socialist construction.” 
Psychologists who taught and wrote 
about general characteristics of hu- 
man nature were accused of having 
neglected “the class nature of man” 
and thus violating a basic Marxist 
doctrine. Human nature in a prole- 
tarian society, it is argued, is funda- 
mentally different from that in bour- 
geois society. For example, mother 
love in a capitalist society is only a 
matter of dollars and cents. There is 
no such thing as objective science; 


that is only a bourgeois fantasy, fabri- 
cated to keep scientists away from 
politics. 

In view of such political pressure 
and political interference, what is 
the status of science and scientists in 
China today? The following general 
observations may be made: 

1. “The big leap forward” [China’s 
slogan for its most intensive drive] 
in economic and material construc- 
tion has its counterpart in science. 
The call for a “grand march on sci- 
ence,” together with the use of 
“shock” methods, intensive drives 
and emulation campaigns, has pro- 
duced a new interest and new activi- 
ties in science and technology. Tech- 
nical institutes on secondary and 
higher levels are turning out a vast 
army of engineers, technicians and 
technologists. 

2. Better facilities for scientific 
study have been provided since the 
scientists aired their criticism in 
1956-57. Living conditions for scien- 
tists have been improved; their sala- 
ries are in the highest brackets of 
the national scale. Library and labo- 
ratory facilities have been expanded 
beyond the narrow limits of Soviet 
publications and equipment of 
earlier years. Within the area of 
technical study, the scientists enjoy 
a broader scope than was permitted 
before 1956. 

3. Preponderant emphasis is put on 
applied science and technology. Sci- 
ence is closely linked with produc- 
tion and industrialization. Violent 
opposition to “science for its own 
sake” tends to push theoretical sci- 
ence to an inconspicuous corner. 


Some lip service is paid to theoretical 
science, but scientists are subject to 
a constant pressure to make practical 
application and avoid being called 
impractical theorists. The engineer, 
the inventor of new tools, or the per- 
son who introduces innovations in 
production methods wins immediate 
acclaim, while the theoretical scien- 
tist may be criticized for his bour- 
geois scholasticism. 

4. Scientists are so hemmed in by 
political restrictions and so burdened 
with political requirements that there 
is little room for initiative and crea- 
tivity in their work. The Commu 
nists urge that scientists should learn 
the “Communist way of bold think- 
What they 
mean by boldness refers to bold de- 


ing and bold action.” 


parture from old methods in order 
to devise new methods, new tools, 
new machines, etc.—in other words, 
bold technological innovations and 
applications. Any departure from the 
prescribed plans, however, might be 
attacked as “disobedience to leader- 
ship.” 


Technical Revolution Real 


5. The technical 
China today is not empty talk. There 


revolution in 


is a mushroom growth of new ideas 


in technical innovations and im- 


provements. Numerous new tools 
and machines have been invented. 
In the machine-building industry 
alone, 180,000 manual operations are 
said to have been replaced by me- 
chanical and semimechanical devices. 
“A 


technical innovations and technical 


colossal mass movement for 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


U.S. Reappraising the UN 


The Kennedy Administration is giv- 
ing the United Nations the most 
searching look the international or 
ganization has received from Wash- 
ington in its 15 years of existence. 
This is not all the work of Adlai 
E. Stevenson, the new United States 
UN, although 


Stevenson is obviously a prime mover 


ambassador to the 


in our agonizing reappraisal of the 
organization, its procedures, and 
this country’s relations with and atti- 
tudes toward the UN. The task force 
which is giving the UN a thorough 
examination includes the best brains 
of the Kennedy foreign policy team. 
Here are five ideas, among others, 
which are getting the most serious 


attention and consideration: 


Right Side Important 

1. The United States is going to 
be outvoted in the General Assembly 
now and then—and it must learn to 
live with such defeats. One thing the 
American people must understand is 
that it is more important to vote for 
what this country believes in than to 
be always on the winning side. In 
the past the United States has taken 
great pride in being on the winning 
side in any Assembly vote. Hereafter 
it may have to be satisfied at times 
with being on what it considers the 
right, even if losing, side. 

2. With the dramatic doubling of 
UN membership, as represented in 
the Assembly, it may prove necessary 
to devise ways of expediting the 
work of that overworked body. One 
way would be to limit debate at the 
Assembly sessions, so that no country 
or clique could filibuster an issue to 
death. Another would be to create— 
as has the United States Congress—a 
handle 


number of committees to 


Ls 
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various types of problems, so that 
several hearings could go on simul- 
taneously. Presumably the great 
powers would be represented on all 
these committees, while the other 
nations would be represented on one 
or two, with possibly the right to 


speak on invitation or request. 


Council's Role to Be 
Strengthened 

3. The “Uniting For Peace” res: 
lution of 1950 introduced by former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson has 
about outlived its usefulness, and the 
time may have come to go back to 
the original concept of the UN Char 
ter, which provided that the Security 
Council, rather than the General As 
sembly, would be the dominant or 
gan of the UN. The 1950 resolution 
provided a solution for the deadlock 
which had dev eloped over the coun 
cil actions because of the Soviet veto. 
Now, however, the multiplicity of 
Assembly business may lead to a new 
lease on life for the Council. 

4. The United States delegation to 
the UN henceforth must not only be 
larger, but more professional, than 
in the past. With the number of is 
sues which the Assembly faces on the 
increase, and their complexity grow 
ing by leaps and bounds, it is prac 
tically impossible for the United 
States delegation as now made up to 
do an effective job of speaking for 
this country. There are not enough 
persons in our delegation, and not 
all of them are experts. It takes high 
ly trained professionals to hold their 
own in a wide range of issues in de 
bates with the Communist bloc rep- 
resentatives, as well as with repre 
sentatives of the neutralist nations. 

5. The United States must be less 


1961 


concerned with the precise wording 


} 


of each and every resolution which 


comes before the General Assembly, 
and be satisfied with seeing that its 


over-all sense is in harmony with 
our thinking. Past fights over words, 
phrases, punctuation, and so on, re 
flecting American insistence on per 
fection and precision in all Assembly 
resolutions, has apparently made us 
more enemies than friends. 


Immediately upon taking office, 


Mr. Stevenson undertook to strength 
en the staff of the United States dele 


1 


gation to the UN by new top ap 


pointments. These appointments, it 


1] j 


is expected, will aid Ambassador 


Stevenson in the arduous tasks 
ahead, among which the most urgent 
1S the current attempt to devise a new 
UN policy on the Congo. 


NEAL STANFORD 


Headline 


“The United Nations in Crisis,” by 


The next Series will be 


Thomas J. Hamilton, which will be 


published on March 20, 
It will consist of five articles on 
the UN by Mr. Hamilton, UN corre 
spondent of The Neu York Times, 
reprinted from that newspaper, as 
introductory statement 
Mr. Hamilton. 
There will also be excerpts from the 
Adlai E. Steven 
son, United States ambassador to the 
UN, 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


well as an 


specially prepared by 
statement made by 


when he testified before the 


on January 18. 
Mr. Hamilton has also prepared a 


ggestions, in which 


list of reading su 
he has included books and magazine 


found most useful 


he has reported 


articles he has 
during the 15 years 


on the work of the UN. 


FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


A: 


U.S. and Cuba: 


Are We on 
Right Track? 


Excerpted from an editorial in the 
New York Herald Tribune of Janu- 
ary 5, 1961: 


Was Only Thing to Do 


By breaking off relations with the 
present government of Cuba, the 
United States has done the only 
thing it could possibly do. 

In the two years since Fidel Castro 
came to power, he has abused our 
patient good faith with every trick 
in his grasp, from wholesale confisca- 
tion of American property to accusa- 
tions of disgraceful fraudulence. He 
has fawned on the Soviet Union and 
Communist China and welcomed 
their-presence in Cuba with the prin- 
cipal intention of embarrassing us. 
He has sought to sow, throughout 
Cuba, the seeds of a scurrilous hatred 
of the United States for the sole pur- 
pose of reinvigorating his flagging 
enthusiasts. 

Now that he has seen fit to pack 
up our Embassy for us in 48 hours, 
it is time that we gave first thought 
to our own self-respect. 

In the context of American diplo- 
matic history, breaking relations is a 
serious step. Against the present 
background of Latin American rela- 
tions, it was obviously not an easy 
step to take. But it does give us the 
advantage of assuming an uncompro- 
mising position. It permits us, too, 
to make the essential distinction be- 
tween the Cuban people and the 
Castro government. Nor does it cast 
the least ambiguity upon our rights 
to the naval base at Guantanamo... . 

What of the future? It is impossi- 
ble to conceive of a Cuba isolated 
from the rest of the hemisphere for- 


ever. It is almost as hard to imagine 
Cuba being allowed to become a 
bona fide Soviet satellite, whatever 
the influence of communism over the 
Castro government. Speculation 
turns, therefore, on the durability of 
Castro himself. His tactics have won 
him powerful enemies in the last 
two years, both among Cubans at 
home and among those who have 
gone into exile. Here American poli- 
cy must tread a careful path. All 
Latin America will be watching to 
see what is going on backstage 
among those who oppose him. If we 
yield, or seem to yield, to the tempta- 
tions of intrigue and expediency, then 
we shall be playing into Castro’s 
hands, no matter what becomes of 
him. 

The moral victory is the victory 
that is likely to matter most in the 
long run, and we must resolve not to 


let it escape us. 


Excerpted from an editorial in The 
Evening Star ( Washington) of Janu- 
ary 4, 1961: 


Cuba's Order Was Senseless 


Our severance of diplomatic relations 
with Cuba has come as the inevitable 
and logical result of what President 
Eisenhower well describes as “the 
latest of a long series of harassments, 
baseless accusations and vilification” 
from Havana’s terroristic Castro re- 
gime. . . . The last straw was the 
sudden and senseless order by Castro 
reducing our Embassy staff in Ha- 
vana to 1] members — a skeleton 
force incapable of handling emer- 
gency diplomatic problems in Cuba. 
The reason given for the order—that 
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Break with Cuba Praised 


The decision of the Eisenhower Administration on Janu- 

ary 5 to break off diplomatic relations with the Castro 

government in Cuba was widely praised by editors of 

United States newspapers as the only course to follow. 

Here are excerpts from editorials expressing this view, 

reprinted with permission of the newspapers cited and 
copyrighted by them. 


the embassy employes were “spies”. 
was as specious [a reason] as all the 
other insults hurled at the United 
States by Castro and his pro-Commu 
nist gang. 

Excerpted from an editorial in The 
New York Times of January 5, 1961: 


The Break With Cuba 
President Eisenhower was given no 
choice with regard to Cuba. The de 
mand by Premier Castro to reduce 
the United States Embassy staff in 
Havana from 87 to 11 in 48 hours 
was surely done in the knowledge 
that it was an intolerable affront. 

A move of this gravity, taken with 
such suddenness, naturally leaves 
ragged edges and ragged nerves .. . 
there is an awkward state of affairs 
for the moment. 

Other difficult aspects are bound 
up in all the problems that come 
with a lack of diplomatic relation 
ship. These include the safety and 
status of Americans in Cuba, the 
plight of Cubans who were trying to 
get to the United States, business, 
financial and travel arrangements, 
the lack of knowledge and informa 
tion through loss of contact, the in- 
creased teusions. ... 


It has .. 


time that Premier Castro was hoping 


. been obvious for a long 


the United States would break diplo- 
matic relations with Cuba. When we 
wisely did not do so, he forced the 
issue. 

All 


with the interest of our two countries 


Americans and all Cubans 
at heart must hope that this unhappy 
breach will soon be healed. It brings 


nothing but ill to both of us. 
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Break with Cuba Questioned 


However, the view that the break in relations with Cuba 
was the only course to follow was not unanimous. Here 
are excerpts from editorials (reprinted with permission of 
the newspapers cited and copyrighted by them) which 
challenged this decision, and raised questions about the 


problems it might create. 


Excerpted from an editorial in the 
San Francisco Chronicle of January 
5, 1961: 


Failure on Our Part 


By breaking relations with Cuba our 
government has not created a policy. 
There is an element of failure on our 
part—not alone on Castro’s part 
in the events that lie behind us... . 

Our self-respect, now outraged by 
the dictatorship of Castro, survived 
the dictatorship of Batista. 

Some contend that the United 
States did not fully respond to or 
understand the forces of the Cuban 
revolution, which were poverty, 
squalor and illiteracy. There is more 
than a little to be said for this con- 
tention, but it is of the past, for the 
Cuban revolution has given way to a 
dictatorship that denies elemental 
freedoms and emulates a Communist 
model. What policy do we intend to 
follow toward this Cuba? 

The only hint is that given by the 
White House i 


our view of our rights to the Guan- 


a statement saying 


tanamo naval station is unchanged 
and unchangeable. Juridically that 
may be -ue, but the reality is that 
Guantanamo has been placed in new 
peril of Castro’s troublemaking 
through our rupture of diplomatic 
relations. And while, as we say, the 
American public will approve of the 
President’s putting Castro in his 
place by withdrawing our diplomats, 
in our opinion it emphatically will 
not tolerate the shedding of blood 
over Guantanamo. ,.. 

Our long-range policy purpose 
must be to prevent the rise of Castro- 


ism throughout Latin America. The 
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way to prevent it is not to fight Cas 
tro but to declare war on hunger, 
ignorance and economic injustice, 
wherever they are in Latin America. 
... Breaking off relations with Cuba 
will hardly be taken by the masses 
of other countries in Latin America 
as proof of a new and lively Ameri 


can sympathy with them. 


Excerpted from an editorial in The 
Courier-Journal (Louisville) of Janu 
ary 5, 1961: 


Accomplishes Little 


In itself, the break in diplomatic re 
lations accomplishes little, and could 
even damage our position unless 

is part of a careful policy that will 
permit us to react positively and con 
sistently to subsequent Castro moves. 
We have, in effect, forced Castro to 
call for substantial aid from his new 
And 


be prepared to deal with the Cuba 


Communist friends. we must 
that emerges if that aid is forthcom 
ing, and the prospect of an active 
Soviet satellite in the Caribbean be 
comes imminent. 

We must also be prepared for th 
possibility of Cuban acts of despe ra 
tion, especially if they find, as they 
are likely to, that Communist per 
formance is less impressive than 


Communist pre ymises. 


Excerpted from an editorial in the 
New York Post of January 5, 1961 


Hasty Decision Questioned 


The provocation for President Eisen 
hower’s decision to break off diplo- 
matic relations with Cuba was abun 
dant. ... The grave question is why 


an Administration with 16 days to 
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live should have 1ade so fateful a 


decision without first seeking the full 


counsel and consent of the men who 
must live with Lat American prob 

years. All the 
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Chen 
(Continued from page 82) 
revolution is sweeping China with 
hurricane force,” declared one writer. 
No such claim, however, could be 
made for the study of basic science 
or theoretical research. 

6. The Communist method of in- 
tensive drives and “shock” cam- 
paigns does produce spectacular re- 
sults, but these are often accom- 
panied by letdowns and dislocations 
in other areas. The steel drive of 
1958, for example, did raise the pro- 
duction of steel to amazingly high 
figures, but concentration on steel 
caused the neglect of agriculture and 
the breakdown of the transportation 
system, and even the steel that was 
produced was found to be unusable 
in many instances. Likewise, the big 
leap forward in science is produc- 
ing spectacular results in technical 
innovations, but from the standpoint 
of a long-range and balanced pro- 
gram of scientific development, 
much is lacking. 

7. The Communists have criticized 
scholars who spend too much time 
in research and writing “in order to 
gain fame or to briag personal 
profit.” Scholars have been censured 
for spending time in writing at the 
expense of political activities. The 
primary duty of scientists is consid- 
ered to be the training of a host of 
cadres to take up the technical tasks 
of the industrial revolution and re- 
search on projects of definite benefit 
to socialist construction, 


Scientists Regimented 


8. If the scientists accept without 
question the Communist ideology 
and the centralized planning of the 
state; if they are content to work in 
prescribed areas; if they submit to 
thought reform and pledge alle- 
giance in approved manner, they can 
manage to get along quite well. 
They can enjoy material living con- 
ditions considerably better than those 


available to the rest of the popula- 
tion. If their work is judged to be of 
value to the state, they may be pro- 
vided with fairly liberal library and 
laboratory 
funds. 


9. Science in Communist China is 


facilities and research 


a handmaid of politics. As long as it 
serves politics, it is well supported, 
and scientists may be strongly moti- 
vated by the clear and specific goals 
presented to them by powerful propa- 
ganda. But the scope of science is 
definitely restricted. Within the pre- 
scribed limits the scientists may en- 
joy some degree of freedom in their 
pursuit of their activities, but few 
dare venture beyond the limits. To 
what extent this strict political con- 
trol inhibits the creativity of scientists 
and shackles the development of sci- 
ence, the future will tell. 

10. Having no alternative but to 
comply, China’s scientists have made 
abject public confessions pleading 
guilty of individualism, selfishness, 
disregard of public welfare, neglect 
of politics and the class struggle, pro- 
Americanism, and many other “bour- 
geois” sins. They have vowed to 
make a clean break with the past and 
to start anew under the close guid- 
ance and direction of the Communist 
party. They pledge to study Marx- 
ism-Leninism, to work for the pro- 
letarian-socialist revolution, and to 
“surrender their heart” to the Com- 
munist party. 

Have they really surrendered? The 
incisive criticisms they made of the 
Communist regime during the brief 
“100 flowers” season of 1957 [a 
period of relaxation during which 
non-Communists were urged to criti- 
cize the regime] and the complaints 
they voiced against political con- 
trol of science at that time give us 
reason to believe that underneath 
the outward conformity there still 
exists in the hearts and minds of 
the scientists a good deal of resistance 
to Communist pressure. The events 
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of that short season provide ample 


evidence that China’s intellectuals 


still have plenty of fighting spirit 
and unconquered integrity despite 
the years of political indoctrination 
and “thought reform.” China’s in- 
tellectuals have bowed low but their 
backs are not broken, and the day 
may yet come when they will stand 
erect and make their contributions as 
free men in an atmosphere of intel- 
lectual freedom. 


Dr. Chen is head of the Department of 
Asiatic Studies at the University of South- 
ern California. The preceding excerpts are 
reprinted from an abstract of his paper 
delivered before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science’s two-day 
symposium on Communist China held in 
New York, December 27, 1960. 


Bookshelf 


Books ON AFRICA 


Independence for Africa, by Gwendolen 
M. Carter (New York, Praeger, 1960, 
$4.50). One of the country’s leading ex- 
perts, particularly noted for her writing on 
South Africa, here makes Africa 
alive through vividly presented personal 
experiences. 

The Death of Africa, by Peter Ritner 
(New York, Macmillan, 1960, $4.95). A 
pessimistic diagnosis of Africa’s future by 
the former associate editor of Current, who 
has travelled extensively in Black Africa. 


come 


The Emerging States of French Equa- 
torial Africa, by Virginia Thompson and 
Richard Adloff (Stanford, Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1960, $8.75, illustrated). A much 
needed study, the first one in English, 
which makes a thorough survey of the area 
of France’s former empire in Africa, out of 
which have emerged the republics of 
Gabon, Tchad, Central Africa and the 
Congo. 

Tropical Africa, by George H. T. Kimble 
(New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1960, $15.00, 2 vols.). This monumental 
work, which contains a storehouse of up 
to-date information on an area daily in the 
headlines, is particularly valuable tor its 
material on resources and prospects for 
economic development. A Headline Series 
based on this work will be published in 
May. 

North Africa: Nationalism to Nation- 
hood, by Lorna Hahn (Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1960, $6.00). In his 
short introduction to the book, President 
Kennedy said “it stands unique as an effort 
to draw together the pattern of events in 
all of North Africa during these past years” 
and that “the author has provided the gen- 
eral reader with a clear canvas from which 
to obtain an understanding of North Afri- 
can affairs.” 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


U.S. Dilemma 


761 


on Cuba 


Castro’s Cuba faces a dilemma, dis- 
cussed in the Forricn Poticy Butte- 
Tin of February 1. But the United 
States, for its part, also faces a dilem- 
ma about Cuba. 

At his first news conference on 
January 25 on issues confronting the 
United States, John F. 


Kennedy, when asked whether he 


President 


would consider reopening diplomatic 
relations with Cuba, answered: “. . . 
we have no plan at present to resume 
diplomatic relations . .. with Cuba— 
because of the factors which are in- 
volved in that island.” 


This _ brief 


points. First, resumption of diplo- 


answer stressed two 
matic relations following the break 
made on January 3 is not contem- 
plated “at present”; presumably, the 
door is not closed on a change of 
policy in the future. Second, in dis- 
cussing revolutionary movements in 
Latin America, President Kennedy 
stressed that the United States is con- 
cerned “when these movements are 
seized by external forces and directed 
not to improving the welfare of the 
people involved but towards impos- 
ing an ideology which is alien to this 
hemisphere . particularly when 
that intervention takes the form of 
military support which threatens the 
security and the peace of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

The question now confronting the 
United States is how we shall deal 
with the problem created by this new 
regime in Cuba and, in the larger 
framework of Latin America as a 
whole, with the problems created by 
the impact of Castroism on some 
of the other republics to the south of 
us. Here are some of these problems: 

1. Should the United States inter- 


vene militarily in Cuba to overthrow 
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the Castro regime, either directly or 
by training and arming anti-Castro 


refugees in this country? 


Is U.S. Intervention Possible? 


United 


States marines were landed in Haiti 


In an earlier era, when 
and Nicaragua and United States 
warships were sent to Vera Cruz, to 
defend North American interests, 
this method was regarded not only 
as desirable but as practicable—and 
it frequently proved effective. How- 
ever, as David H. Finnie, in his per- 
ceptive book on Middle East oil com- 
panies, Desert Enterprise, has said, 
“gunboat diplomacy” is “démodé.” 

But should the United States, in- 
stead, give aid of various kinds 
to Cuban refugees, concentrated in 
the Miami area, who hope to over- 
throw Castro before the spring? 
President Kennedy, during the elec- 
tion campaign, recommended that 
the United States should give help 
to the Cuban exiles and to those 
within Cuba who oppose the Castro 
they 


Batista. For this view he was sharp- 


regime, provided are anti- 
ly criticized by former Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, who said in their 
fourth TV debate on October 21 that 
Mr. Kennedy’s “policies and recom- 
mendations for the handling of the 
Castro regime are probably the most 
dangerously irresponsible recommen- 
dations that he has made during the 
course of this campaign.” 

The argument could be cogently 
made that, since Castro is receiving 
military and financial aid from great 
powers outside the Western Hem- 
isphere, his political opponents 
should be aided in similar fashion 
by the United States. In an interview 
on Meet the Press on January 29, 


February 15, 1961 


Sergio Rojas Santamarina, a former 
supporter of Castro, who served as 
his ambassador to Britain until the 
summer of 1960 when he repudiated 
Castro, spoke hopefully about mili 
tary aid the Cuban exiles expect to 
receive from the United States. Time 
Magazine of January 27, in a survey 
Miami, 
istence of two main organizations 
M.R.P., a revolu 


tionary anti-Communist group led 


made in reported the ex 


under arms—the 
by former Castro lieutenants, and the 


more conservative Frente. 


After Castro — Who? 


2. Assuming that military and 
financial aid to Cuban refugees for 
the overthrow of the Castro regime 
is regarded as desirable for the Unit- 
ed States, what man or group may 
be expected to succeed Castro? 

The answer to this question re- 
mains obscure. Today there are in 
the Miami area among 50,000 refu- 
gees (there are 100,000 altogether in 
the United States) many political 
groups—estimated by some to num- 
ber 60—which agree on rejecting 
both Batista and Castro, but differ 
widely in their political views. Some 
of these groups consist of only 15 or 
20 individuals. One major reason for 
the lack of a leader who might be 
regarded as Castro’s possible suc- 
cessor is that the Cuban exiles report- 
edly fear the emergence of a strong 
man who might prove another dic- 
tator, and therefore propose that a 
provisional president be barred from 
assuming office in a subsequent elec- 
tion. This, it is said, makes potential 
aspirants to the presidency reluctant 
to assume leadership at the present 
time. 


3. Should the anti-Castro groups 


agree on a leader and form a govern- 
ment-in-exile which might offer an 
alternative to this 
mean the establishment of a demo- 


Castro, would 


cratic regime in Cuba? 


Are Reforms Needed for 
Democracy? 


In the half century since Cuba 
was freed by the United States from 
Spain’s colonial rule, this island with 
a population of 6.7 million has 
found it difficult to develop institu- 
tions we in the United States would 
From our 
point of view, it would be highly de- 
sirable to have the Cubans, with or 


describe as democratic. 


without Castro, hold free elections 
within the next 12 or 18 months to 
determine the form of their govern- 
ment. Some political scientists, how- 
ever, contend that a consensus on 
basic issues must exist before a de- 
mocracy can function effectively. 
Judging by the recent past, such a 
consensus has not yet been achieved 
either Cuba or 
among Castro’s opponents in exile. 
4. Can 


achieved except as 


within Castro’s 


such a consensus be 
a result of far- 
reaching economic and social re- 
forms? And if so, would an anti- 
Castro government have to main- 
tain, or even further develop, some 
of the reforms launched by Castro? 

President 


Kennedy, like many 


American leaders before him—nota- 


bly President Eisenhower (during 
his visit to Latin America in 1960), 
and his brother, Milton S. Eisen- 
hower—has recognized the need for 
reforms in the republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. “The road to free- 
dom in Havana,” he said on October 
6, 1960, “runs through Rio and 
Buenos Aires and Mexico City. For 
if we are to halt the advance of 
Latin communism, we must create a 
Latin America where freedom can 
flourish.” He also declared last fall: 
“If Latin America is moving for- 
ward, if it is progressing under 
democratic government, then even- 
tually the people of Cuba, too, will 
demand freedom for themselves, and 
Communist rule in Latin America 
will perish where it began—in the 
streets of Havana.” 


Understanding Needed 


The United States, however, real- 
izes that it cannot move into the 
Latin American countries and carry 
out for them the reforms deemed 
necessary to make them immune to 
communism. The Latin Americans 
will have to effect these changes 
themselves. However, we can help 
them—not only with dollars and 
technical aid, but, even more im- 
portant, with a better understanding 
of their problems, which, for the 
most part, we have lacked in the 


past. Such understanding might be 
gained more rapidly in the future if, 
as President Kennedy has suggested, 
Puerto Rico, linked to the United 
States and to Latin America, is used 
both as laboratory and transmitter 
for new ideas. It is very encouraging, 
in this connection, that Dr. Arturo 
Morales Carrion, able under secre- 
tary of state in the government of 
Puerto Rico, has been appointed a 
deputy assistant secretary of state for 
inter-American affairs in our State 
Department. 

For today, what we may regret 
having done in Cuba in the past is 
nowhere near as important as the 
regret we should feel about the 
things we left undone while there 
was still an opportunity to use our 


influence in that neighbor island. 


. Max Frankel expressed this well in 


his article “Journey of Inquiry in 
Castro’s Cuba” in The New York 
Times Magazine of January 22 when 
he said, “And the [ North] American 
. . what is he doing here? He, too, 
is mocked by a thought every mile of 
the way, the thought that it took a 
revolution, bloodshed and heartache, 
fury, hate and vengeance to bring 
him down the road to inquire of his 
neighbors who they are and what 

they want.” 
Vera Micueces Dean 


(The second of two articles.) 
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